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Man  himself  is  something  good  in  so  far  as 
he  is  man,  for  he  can  live  rightly  when  he 
so  wills.  -  Saint  Augustine  \ 

The  LORD  looks  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  children  of  men; 
to  see  if  there  be  one  who  is’ wise 
and  seeks  God. 

All  alike  have  gone  astray;  they  have 
become  preverse; 

there  is  not  one  that  does  good, 
not  even  one. 

-  Psalm  14:2—3 

The  question  of  Predestination  and  Free  Will  is  numbered 
among  those  questions  that  cause  many  Christians  to  blush  when 
asked  (or  more^a^^y^put :  attacked)  by  skeptical  intellectuals. 
Because  of  this  Christianity  is  not  without  individuals  who  have 
taken  pen  in  hand  to  defend  the  orthodox  Christian  viewpoint 
concerning  the  exitTt^nxe  of  Predomination  and  Free  Will.  But 
as  it  is  with  many  of  the  other  "doctrines  of  the  Falth( "  these 
well-intending  authors  often  fall  short  of  satisfying  the  human 
intellect} or  while  trying  to  appeal  to  the  intellect^ they  none¬ 
theless  confess  that  this  matter  exceeds  the  human  capacity  to 
understand.  Therefore  this  paper  is  not  an  attempt  to  resolve 
the  ouestion  of  Predestination  and  Free  Will  (for  that  would 
surely  be  a  vain  attempt)  but  rather  to  br leflX-PJ^&e-nt  the 
opinions  of  these  two  men:  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  and  Martin  Luther. 
I  would  also  like  to  answer  the  question  as  to  why  the  latter 
choose  to  depart  from  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the  Church. 

In  my  own  personal  dealing  with  the  question  of  Predestin¬ 
ation  and  Free  Will  I  found  it  necessary  to  consult  that  wise 
man  of,  old,  and  authority  equally  recognized  and  honore^by  both 
parties.  Saint  Augustine  of  Hippo.  Our  dil^gue  went  something 
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like  this  (we  were  discussing  whethert  because  of  foreknowledge , 

God  was  responsible  for  our  sin): 

Aug.-  Why  do  you  think  our  free  will  is  op¬ 
posed  to  God's  foreknowledge?  Is  it  because 
it  is  foreknowledge  simply,  or  because  it 
is  God's  foreknowledge?  Me-  In  the  main 
because  it  is  God's  foreknowledge.  Aug.- 
If  you  know  in  advance  that  such  and  such 
a  man  would  sin  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  him  to  sin.  Me-  Indeed  there  would, 
for  I  should  have  no  real  foreknowledge’ 
unless  I  knew  for  certain  what  was  going  to 
happen.  Au.-  So  it  is  foreknowledge  generally 
and  not  God's  foreknowledge  specially  that 
causes  the  events  foreknown  to  happen  by 
necessity?  There  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  foreknow  'ledge  unless  there  was  certain 
foreknowledge.  Me-  I  agree.  But  why  these 
questions?  Aug.-  Unless  I  am  mistaken, 
you  would  not  directly  compel  the  man  to 
sin,  though  you  knew  before  hand  that  he 
was' going  to  sin.  Nor  does  your  prescience 
in  itself  compel  him  to  sin  even  though  he 
was  certainly  going  to  sin,  as  we  must 
assume  if  you  have  real  prescience.  So 
there  is  no  real  contradiction  here.  Simply 
you  know  before  hand  what  another  is  going 
to  do  with  hishwn  will.  Similarly  God 
compels  no  man  to  sin,  though  he  sees 
beforehand  those  who ’are  going  to  sin  by 
their ~own  will.  2 

This  response  interested  me.  Saint  Augustine  was  saying, "Yes, 

God  has  a  knowledge  of  the  'future'  (we  must  understand  that 
vith  God  there  is  no  past  or  future,  Just  an  eternal  now)  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  he's  the  direct  cause  or  author  of  our  every 
act,  no  more  than  because  you  know  that  tomorrow  it  is  going  to 
rain  means  that  I  am  going  to  make  it  rain. "3  This  explanation 
was  very  convincing  until  my  mind  wander ecMu p on  a  rock  left  un- 
1  nvestlgated.  It  seems  that  the  analogy  between  Goc^^nd^I  breaks 
down  when  one  realizes  that  I  may  know  that  tomorrow  bring^rain 

A. 

but  I  had  no  part  in  creating  the  clouds  or  their  given  natures  . 
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I  may  know  for  a  fact  that  "so  and  so"  is  going  to  sin  in  exactly 

thirty-five  minutes,  just  as  God  knows,  but  the  imli^tions  of 

that  knowledge  is  different  between  God  and  I.  I  did  not  create 

"so  and  so"  or  assign  to  him  a  certain  nature. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  contrary  to  God's  loving  nature  to 

create  an  individual  xvith  the  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 

individual  shall  ever  enter  into  salvation?  Would  it  not  be 

better  that  God's  will  be  programmed  into  our  nature?  Is  he  not 

o jL, 

withholding  a  blessing  from  us  by  creating  us  with  a  sln^nature? 

But  God  did  not  withhold  the  lavisness  of 
his  bounty  even  from  his  creatures  whd**Tie  ctk 
knew  before  hand  would  not  only  sin  but 
would  continue  in  the  will  to  sin;  for  he 
showed  it  in  creating  them. 

-  Saint  Augustine  4 

In  responce  to  the  accusation  that  God  created  man  with  a  sin^'^’ 
nature  Augustine  teaches  that  man  in  his  present  state  is  not 
perfect  man  created  by  God,  but  fallen  man  blemished  by  original 
sin. 5 


Again,  Just  as  with  the  first  hypothesis,  if  one  is  not 
careful  and  fails  to  take  a  close  look  at  this  hypothesis  then 

J 

one  runs  the  risk  of  blinly  accepting  its  conclusions.  What's 
wrong  with  this  hypothesis  is  that  it  fails  to  realize  that 
God  as  first  creator  is  in  some  way  responsible  for  his  creation. 
If  in  creating  he  is  conscious  of  its  results  and  repercussions 
he  is  then,  in  essence,  condoning  or  consenting  to  those  ends. 6 
The  reason  that  I  arc  going  to  such  great  l^ths  with  this  argu¬ 
ment  is,  first  of  all,  to  disprove  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
Predestination;  secondly  that  with  the  Creator^ foreknowledge  is 
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the  same  ps  Predestination  and  Predestination  is  the  same  as 

foreknowledge.  This,  in  turn,  resurrects  the  problem  that  Saint 

Augustine  was  dealing  with:  "How  can  God  punish  a  men  for  sin 

if  man  sins  only  according  to  his  nature  which  God  foreknew  when 

he  brought  man  into  existence?"?  The  inverse  of  that  question 

being:  Can  God  reward  man  for  a  good  act  if  man  acts  only 

according  to  his  God-given  nature?  The  next  logical  step  then 

is  to  ask  if  man  really  has  a  Free  Will  or  is  he  Just  blindly 

acting  out  the  pre-ordained  plan  or  will  of  God?  If  this,  is 

c^o 

so  then  does  God  predestines  some  men  to  go  to  hell?  (a  la  Calvin 


theology) . 


Parmenides  felt  that  for  every  diat^ice  an  Individual 
travels  he  has  to  travel  at  least  one  half  of  the  given  distance 
before  he  can  complete  his  Journey.  Andjin  turn,  he  must  travel 
one  half  of  that  half  distance,  then  one  lalf  of  that  and  so 
forth  until  it  becomes  obvious  that  for  every  movement  one  must 
first  complete  one  half  of  the  previous  step.  According  to 
Parmenides'  understanding  the  lnduvidual  tirill  never  reach  his 
destination  but  that  there  will  always  b 


to  be  traveled. 8  Perhaps  this  is  a  weak 


n-Lo-ft-  tine  to  havo  doubts)  but  the  idea  that  I  am  trying  to  convey 
is  that  for  every  answer  presented  concerning  questions  such  as 


Predestination  there  will  alwa'f  sollow^ two  additional  Questions 


to  be  answered.  This  is  certainly  a  poor  note  on  which  to 


start  a  pa^er  dealing  with  Predestination  but  I  did  it  to 
graphically  demonstrate  Just  how  awesome  the  controversy  over 
Predestination  and  Free  Will  is. 


However ,  when  Luther  decided  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  doctrine  of  Free  Will  his  historical  supporters  could  be 
numbered  on  one  hand:  John  Wycliffe  and  Lorenzo  Valle. 9  In 
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the  minds  of  Luther's  contemporaries  there  was  no  real  question 
as  to  whether  there  was  Free  Will  or  not.  A _  \£> 


There  xiras  a  revival  of  learning  taking  place  and  through  it 


attention  was  being  paid  to  man's  accomplishments  in  the  arts 
andsclences  down  through  the  ages.  Man  was  not  a  simple  servant, 
sent  into  the  fields  to  till  the  earth  for  God  but  he  was  a 


builder,  a  teacher  and  a  thinker  of  divine  thoughts. 


The  gods  were  not  expectlon  to  see  him 
(man)  in  more  shapes  when  behold,  he  was 
made  into  one  of  their  own  race, ’ surpassing 
the  nature  of  man  and  relying  entirely  upon 
a  very  wise  mind...  They  begged  Juno  to  let 
him  into  the  stalls  of  the  gods,  unmasked, 
and  to  make  him  a  spectator  rather  than  an 
actor.  She  was  already  eagerly  going  about 
obtaining  this  of  her  husband,  when,  at  that 
very  moment  man  came  out  upholding  the  great 
Jupiter,  the  worthiest  of  gods,  and  with 
marvelous  and  indescribable  gestures  imper¬ 
sonating  his  father.  He  had  transcended 
the  characters  of  the  lower  gods  and  was 
piercing  into  that  inaccessible  light 
surrounded  by  darkness  where  Jupiter  dwells, 
of  kings  and  gods  the  king. 

...The  gods,  out  of  respect  for  the 
image  of  the  father  of  all  gods,  and  by  their 
own  sufferage,  unanimously  decreed  that 
divine  honors  ’ be  granted  the  man. 10  , 

(-  Jjia^-fctri^^Tiv^s^  (✓».  "C&A.  - 

It  was  a  matter  of  necessity  to  the  Humanists  that  man  have  Free 


'  ^ 


Will.  They  wanted  to  depart  from  the  binding  Ideologies  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  wanted  to  rediscover  through  the  classics  and 
science  the  dignity  of  man.  Their  world  view  was  that  the  universe 
is  anthropocentric;  the  dignity  of  man  is  due  to  his  various 
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accomplishment  and  his  unique  power  to  reason.  11  The  Mididval 
view  was  that  the  universe  is  theocentric  and  that  the  dignity 
of  men  was  dependent  on  the  belief  that  he  was  created  in  God's 
image —  it  is  a  gift  of  God. 

No  one  doubts  that  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  was  a  first-rate 

humanist. 12  But  he  differed  from  most  of  his  humanist  contemporaries 

because  he  was  so  concerned  with  the  church,  or  as  Roland  Ba inton 

put  it:  "...he  was  so  Christian. "13  Had  there  not  been  the 

Lutheran  "Reform"  ("reform"  seems  to  be  a  weak  word  for  what 

actually  took  place j  "Upheaval"  or  perhaps  "catastrophe"  would 

be  a  more  appropriate  word)  there  certainly  would  have  been  an 

Erasmian  Reform,  ; 

Christianity  has  been  made  to  consist  not 
in  loving  ones  neighbor,  but  in  obsta^ing 
from  butter  and  cheese  during  Lenti . . 

red  to 
his 


Those  who  never  in  t]i£3££-live6  ende* 
imitate  Saint  Francis* desire  to  die 
cowl. . .  ^ 


By  how  many  human  regulations  has,  the  scrament 
of  penitence  and  cof^as-lon  benn  impeded7 
The  bolt  of  excommunication  is  ever  in  read¬ 
iness.  The  sacred  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  so  abused  by  absolutions,  dispen¬ 
sations  and  the  like  that  the  godly 'cannot 
see  it  without  a  sigh.  Aristotle  is  so  in 
vogue  that  there  is  scarcely  time  in  the 
churches  to  interpret  the  gospel. 14 
(j- -Erasmus  3 

While  Erasmus  was  very  much  concerned  with  the  growing  ostenta¬ 
tiousness  of  the  church,  not  enough  can  be  said  about  his  desire 
to  liberate  men's  minds  from  the  shackles  of  superstition  and  of 
ecclesiastical  censorship. 

There  is  the  story  about  John  Pfefferkorn,  a  converted  Jew, 
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whose  zeal  for  his  new  faith  drew  his  to  want  all  Hebrew  lit¬ 
erature  burned  (except  the  Old  Testament ^ of  course).  This 

desire  brought  forth  no  cheers  of  Joy  from  the  mouth  of  John 

1?e 

Reuchin,  an  eminent  Jurist  of  Tubingen  and  a  pioneer  of  Hebrew 
studies  among  the  Christians.  The  controversy  came  to  the  ears 
of  Emperor  Maximilian  who  se:fc  up  a  committee  to  render  an 
opinion.  Reuchlin,  as  one  of  the  members >  advised  that  nothing 
be  done  indiscriminf tely  and  that  chairs  for  the  study  of  Hebrew 
be  founded  in  the  universities  eo  that  Christian  might  be 
competent  to  neve  a  Judgment.  The  Domilcene  then  rallied  to 
the  support  of  Pfefferkorn  and  brought  the  case  before  the  Tn- 
auisitor  for  Heretical  Pravity  for  the  diocese  of  Colonte’1' 

Jakob  von  Hochstraten.  He  gave  a  Judgement  adverse  to  Reuchlin. 
An  apoeal  was  then  made  to  the  no^oe,  who  at  first  exonerated 
Reuchlin,  but  then,  when  the  agitation  continued,  enjoined 
silence  and  saddled  Reuchlin  with  the  costs.  But  Reuchlin  did 
not  keep  silent  nor  pay  the  costs.  A  victory  had  been  won  for 
free  investigation.  Erasmus  immediately  rallied  behind  Reuchlin 
not  because  he  agree  with  his  Cabalistic  speculations,  which 
Erasmus  considered  sheer  fantasy,  but  because  Reuchlin 's  actions 
represented  man's  freedom  to  think  and  to  speak. 15 

Just  as  the  Reuchlin  episode  was  beginning  to  dissipate 
another  controveisy  of  similar  nature  rose  up.  The  cause  was 
the  same:  freedom  to  sneak.  The  opponents  were  the  same:  the 
Dominicans.  This  time  the  controversy  centered  around  a^Aug- 
ustlnian  monk's  protest  against  the  abusive  practice  of  selling 
indulgences.  The  date  was  October  51st,  1517;  the  man  was 
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Martin  Luther. 

Erasmus  was  very  catu^us  about  helping  this  young  monk. 

Ju 8 1  as  with  Reuchlin,  Erasmus  supported  Luther's  desire  to 

straighten  out  the  church  but  he  did  not  necessarily  support 

Luther's  views  or  methods. 16  Erasmus  later  wrote: 

Thus ,  then,  did  I  favour  Luther;  I  favoured 
the  good  that  was  in  him,  yet  it  was  not 
him  I  favoured,  but  Christ's  glory.  And 
yet  I  saw  much  inside  me  that  awoke  my 
anxiety  end  suspicion,  so  when  he  approached 
me  by  letter  of  his  own  accord,  I  at  once 
took  the  opportunity  to  admonish  him  and 
say  wh&t  I  wished  him  to  avoid  so  that 
his  mind,  corrected  and  purified,  might 
most  fruitfully  and  to  the  grest’glory  and 
service  cf  Christ,  reinstate  for  us  the 
philosophy  of  the  gospel,  now  almost 
moribund  ( fr lgescentem) . j? 

It  must  be  noted  that  Erasmus'  relationship  with  Luther 


was  one  of  amazing  brotherly  patience  and  compassion.  Even  when 
Luther  slfppd  into  "error"  (the  author's  purpose  is  not  to 
pass  judgement,  his  is  Just  to  pass  on  the  case)  Erasmus  was 
not  sharp  with  threats  of  condemnation.  His  treatise  "On  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will"  is  an  example  of  this. 

Erasmus  had  successfully  evaded  the  pleas  of  Luther's 
enemies  to  write  against  him  for  many  years.  Finally,  however, 
in  1524  Erasmus  took  pen  in  hand  and  began  his  re^pojice  to  Luther's 
paper  "Assertio."  Eyefn^still  Erasmus's  answer  ha^pl  no  resound¬ 
ing  defence  of  Rome  and  all  its  works,  no  challenge  on  the  ground 
of  Luther '8  innovations,  no  wholesale  condemnation.  It  was 
a  quiet  examination  of  the  Scriptural  evidence  for  and  against 
belief  in  Free  Will,  and  he  treated  this  excommunicated  heretic 
as  gently  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother.  This  tone  of  conciliation 
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was  in  total  harmony  with  Erasmus'  cos^ejtent  attitude  in  face  of 
the  ever-widening  schism,  but  it  infuriated  both  Luther  and 
his  enemies. .18 

Soon  after  receiving  Erasmus'  treatise  "On  Free  Will" 

Luther  published  his  reponse:  "On  the  Bondage  of  the  Will." 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  when  dealing  with  Lutheran  material 


that  the  only  criterion  for  truth  is  Holy  Scripture.  This  shall 
have  a  lasting  effect  on  almost  all  future  forms  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  According  to  these  churches:  "If  it  is  not  in  the 
Bible  it  is  not  of  truth. " 


Erasmus  begins  his  Diatribe  by  pointing  out  his  dislike 
of  assertions.  He  does  not  look  very  highly  upon  people  that 


-e&w- 


are  so  attached  to  their  own  opinions  that  they  vent  wi>h  rage 
and  stop  up  their  ears  when  some  one  presents  an  opinion 
different  from  their  own.  He  feels  there  are  far  too  many 
people  in  that  position.  So  for  that  reason  he  plays  the  role 
of  the  debater  and  not  the  judge  in  his  paper.  That  is,  he 
will  present  his  case,  the  scriptural  evidence  for  and  against 
Free  Will,  but  he  will  leave  the  final  judgement  up  to  the  reader. 19 
Luther  responds  in 


is  full  of  assertions 


the  gospel  when  he  speaks  of  things  asserted.  He  says  that  a 
Christian  must  be  willing  to  die  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
not  giving  ground  to  vain  arguments  but  remaining  steadfast  by 
the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Erasmus  is  then  accused 
of  being  a  loveitof  peace  more  than  a  lover  of  truth.  Luther 


claims  that  Erasmus  is  willing  to  down-play  the  truth  if  danger 
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of  disagreement  is  present. 20 

Erasmus  moves  on  to  ask  how  one  can  bas^is  whole  theo¬ 
logy  or  dogma  on  scripture  alone,  seeing  how  obscure  it  is. 

He  says  that  previous  experience  teaches  one  that  the  deeper 
he  goes  into  scripture  the  darker  and  less  c ompr ehe nd a bl e  it 
becomes.  He*  says  that  it  is  not  for  man  to  ask  the  fundamental 
questions  that  have  already  been  answered  by  the  councils  and 
the  Church  Fathers.  He  says  that  scripture  itself  proves  this 
viewpoint:  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or  seasons  which  the 
Father  has  fixed  by  his  own  authority."  (Acts  1:7)21 

Luther  retorts  that  that  may  be  true  in  reference  to  the 
Parousla  or  the  establishing  of  the  kingdom  (i.e.,  escatological 
events)  which  Jesus  is  talking  about  in  that  verse  (Acts.  1:7) t 
but  in  all  other  aspects  scripture  is  an  "unsealed  book"  (Rev. 
22:10).  He  confesses  that  to  some  peonle  scripture  is  obscure^ 
^!ut  the  obscurity  is  not  in  the  pages  of  Divine  Writ,  it  is  in 
the  indolence  of  these  who  take  a  troubled  look  at  the  very 
clearest  truth:  "If  our  gospel  is  veiled,  it  is  veiled  only  to 
those  xirhe  are  perishing,  whose  minds  the  god  of  this  world  has 
blinded."  (1  Cor4:3ff)  22 

Erasmus  objects,  "If  cs^^pture  is  so  clearly  laid  out  that 
no  interpreter  is  necessary  then  why  have  so  many  outstanding 
been  caught  blind  (according  to  your  teaching)?  And  if  you  say 
that  the  scripture  is  so  -clear  to  you  because  you  have  the  Spirit 
then  are  you  denying  me  the  Spirit  also?  Can  such  a  mult¬ 
itude  of  witnesses  (the  councils,  etc.)  be  wrong, "23 
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Luther  wanders  off  end  says  th£t  it  is  foolish  to  believe 
that  scripture  la  obscure  and  even  more  foolish  to  turn  to  the 
papal  court  for  an  interpretation.  He  then  goes  on  to  write 
about  the  Internal  and  external  characteristics  of  scripture  and 
how  it  can  be  used  to  determine  truth. 24 


t  scriptiu 

Finally  after  countless  hours  of  foreplay  Erasmus  settles 


down  and  starts  writing  about  Free  Will.  He  first  gives  his 
own  definition  of  Free  Will  then  he  gives  a  scriptural  refer¬ 


ence:  ^2 

S  ' 

A  yoejc  of  the  human  will  by  which  a  man  can 
apply  himself  to  the  things  which  lead  to 
eternal  salvation. 25 
-Erasmus 

x 

When  God  in  the  beginning  created  man, 
he  made  him  subject  to  his  own  free  choice. 

If  you  choose  you  can  keep  the  commandments; 

it  Is  loyalty  to  do  his  will. 

There  is  set  before  you  fire  and  water; 

to  whichever  yop)choose,  stretch  forth  your  hand. 
Before  man  ere  life  and  death,  ~  ~~~ 

whichever  he  chooses  shall’be  gjven  unto  him. 

-  Sirach  15:14-1? 

Luther  eefx^Ly  puts  away  Erasmus'  little  definition  of 
Free  Will  but  when  it  comes  to  answering  the  SeT&ch  text  he 


get 8  trapped  in  a  maze  of  words. 


'Freechoice1  means  (strictly  speaking)  that 
which  can  do  and  does,  in  relation  to  God, 
whatever  it  pleases,  uninhibited  by  any  law 
or  any  sovereign  authority.  For  you  would  not 
call  a  slave  free,  who  acts  under  the  sover*  j 
eign  authority  of’his  master,  and  still  less  J* 

rightly  can  we  call  a  man;  when  they  live  j  . 

under  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  (not  y  <' 
to  mention  sin  and  death)  in  such  a  way  ^  ^ 

that  they  cannot  subsist  for  a  moment  by 
their  own  strength.  2?> 

-  Martin  Luther 
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When,  therefore,  Eccleslastlcus  (Sirach) 
says:  'If  thou  wilt  observe  the  command¬ 
ments  and  keep  acceptable  fidelity  forever, 
they  shall  preserve  thee, '  I  do  not  see  how 
Freechoice  is  proved  by  these  words.  For 
the  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive  moo  ('If  thou 
wilt'),  which  assers  nothing.  A'B^the  logicians 
say:  a  conditional  asserts  nothing  indicatively : 
for  example, 'If  the  devil  is  God  it  is  right 
to  worship  him;  if  an  ass  flies,  an  ass 
has  ving8;if  Freechoice  exists  grace  is 
nothing. '  Martin  Luther  27 


Luther  feels  that  when  the  questions  is  placed:  "If  thou  wilt" 
it  is  a  conditional  clause  that  calls  for  a  negative  answer. 

He  does  not.-  take  into  consideration  that  four  times  within 
th£t  passage  man  is  offered  a  choice.  It  is  foolish  to  say  that 
God  is  toying  with  man  by  asking  him  to  performs  task  that  he 
1 8  lnca^^le  of  doing. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  belief  in  God's  Pred¬ 
estination  rests  on  the  belief  that  God  is  soveriegn  in  his 
creation.  If  God  is  truly  soveriegn  than  he  hss  the  power  to 


relax  his  sover\egnty  in  order  that  man  mightexercise  his  free 


will.  To  say  that  God  cannot  do  this  is  to  deny  God  of  his  sov- 
erlegnty  to  do  whatsoever  he  pleases  in  his  creation. P.8 


Luther  then  presented  a  passage  from  Scripture  that  was 
Just  as  much  for  predestination  as  the  Slrach  text  was  for  Free 


Wills 


God  has  mercy  on  whom  he  wishes,  and  whom  he 
wishes  he  makes  obdurate. 

You  will  say  to  me, "Why,  then,  does 
he  find  fault?  For  who  can’ oppose  his 
will?"  Friend,  who  are  you  to  answer  God 
back?  Does  something  molded  say  to  its  mold- 
er,  "Why  did  you  make  me  like  this?"  Does  not 
a  potter  have  the  right  to  make  from  the 
seme  lump  of  clay  one  vessel  for  a  lofty  pur^ 
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pose  and  another  for  a  humble  one 7  What 
if  God,  wishing  to  show  his  wrath  and  make 
known  &is  power,  has  endured  with  much 
patience  vessels  fit  for  wrath,  ready  to 
be  destroyed,  in  order  to  make’ known  the 
riches  of  his  glory  toward  the  vessels  for 
mercy,  which  he  prepared  for  glory —  I  am  - 
speaking  about  us  whom  he  called,  not  only 
from  among  the  Jews,  but  from  among  the 
G-entiles.  Romans  9:1.8- 24 

There  is  not  much  that  Erasmuscan  do  with  this  passage. 

He  tries  to  trace  the  verse  back  to  another  passage  that  uses 
the  same  image,  Jeremiah  18:6  and  Isaiah  45:9ff.  But  in  doing 
so  he  disregards  the  interpretation  that  Faul  is  obviously 
giving,  that  is,  God’s  sove^egn  right  to  what  ever  he  pleases 
with  his  creation.  He  tries  to  down-play  that  idea  by  saying 
that  Paul  was  really  Just  trying  to  quiet  the  impious  complaint. 29 

This  partially  true.  But  nonetheless  the  statement  is  made: 

'V 

"Friend,  who  are  you  to  answer  God  back?  Does  something  molded 

say  to  its  molder  'Why  did  you  make  me  into  this? (Romans  9:20). 

*  | 

Erasmus  concludes  his  Diatribe  by  going^on  a  spree  of 

rhetorical  questions.  He  appeals  to  reason  in  a  question  that 

he  knows  cannot  be  answered  by  reason.  In  his  desire  to  appear 

without  prejudice  he  make  no  further  conclusions  and  leaves  the 

matter  of  Free  Will  and  Predestination  up  to  the  reader: 

For  when  I  hear  that  the  merit  of  man  is  so 
utterly  worthless  that  all  things,  even  the 
works  of  Godly  men,  are  sins,  when  I  hear 
that  our  will  does’ nothing  more  than  clay 
in  thehand  of  a  potter,  when  I  hear  all 
that  we  do  or  will  referred  to  absolute 
necessity,  my  mind  encounters  many  a  stumbl¬ 
ing  block. . . 

...There  is  the  further  objection:  What  is 
the  point  of  so  many  admonitions,  so  many 
precepts,  so  many  threats,  so  many  exhorts-: 
tlons,  so  many  expostulations,  if  of  our- 
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selves  vre  do  nothing, but  God  in  accordance 
with  his  immutable  will  does  everything  in 
us,  both  to  will  and  to  perform  the  same? 

He  wishes  us  to  pray  without  ceasing,  to 
watch,  to  fight,  to  contend  for  the  prize 
of  eternal  life.  Why  does  he  wish  anything 
to  be  unceaslnly  prayed  for  which  he  has 
already  decreed  either  to  give  or  not  to 
give,  and  cannot  change  his  decrees,  since 
h £  1 8  lmmutabler30 

-  ’•Erasmus- 


There  is  one  thing  that  remains  unanswered, "Why  did  Martin 
Luther  go  against  a  tradition  that  had  been  held  since  the  /  \ 
time  of  Augustine?"  To  answer  this  question  requires  a  little 
knowledge  of  Luther's  early  monastic  life. 

Some  might  say  that  Luther  was  overly  conscious  of  his 
human  limitations.  Others  might  say  that  he  is  the  result  of 
dark  Mid<^^al  teachings  on  gobl/lins  and  evil  spirits.  But  the  ^ 

fact  remains  that  Luther  desired  to  be  free  of  DarkAges  Theo- 

Cr  > 

3ogy  that  shacklea  men's  souls  in  damp  hovels  where  God  was 

^  ^  d  iuu.  • 

Judge.  He  sew  man's  deviant  spirit  up  against  a  backround  of 


of  God '8  Just  demands.  He  tried  every  orthodox  method  to  per¬ 


haps  bridge  the  gap  between  himself  and  God,  or  at  least  to  ward 
off  God's  Judgement. 

Luther  would  repeat  a  confession  and  to  be 
sure  of  including  everything,  would  review 
his  entire  life  until  the  confessor  grew 
weary  and  exclaimed, 'Kan,  God  is  not  angry 
with  you.  You  are  angry  with  God.  Don't 
you  know  God  commands  you  to  hope?1 

This  ass55iou8  confessing  certainly  suc^ 
ceeded  in  clearing  up  any  major  transgressions. 

The  leftovers  witnwhich  Luther  kept  trottirg 
in  appeared  to  Staupitz  to  be  only  the 
scrples  cf  a  sick  soul.  'Look  here,'  he  said, 

'  Tf  you  expect  Christ  to  forgive  you,  come  1 
in  with  something  to  forgive —  parricide, 
blasphemy,  adultery  —  instead  of  these 
peccadilloes.'  31 
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Luther  was  so  enwrapped  in  continual  striving  that  when, 
one  day,  God  showered  his  grace  upon  him  Luther  was  totally 
overcome.  He  now  sew  how  vain  all  that  striving  had  been.  He 
could  never  bridge  the  gap  by  his  own  efforts.  It  was  only  by 
God's  grace  that  he  now  felt  clean  before  his  Lord.  Where  once 
he  only  saw  the  drawn  sword  of  God's  Judgement,  he  now  saw  the 
bare  hand  of  Christ  stretching  out  to  all  mankind,  offering 
healing,  offering  hope,  end  offering  complete  forgiveness. 


Like  a  foolish  dreamer 
Tryin'  to  build  a  highway 
To  the  sky  # 

All  my  hopes  would  come  tumbli^l 
And  I  never  knew  Just  why 
Until  today  when  you  pulled  away 
The  clouds  that  hung 
Like  curtains  on  my  eyes 


And  I  thought  I  was  so  wise 
But  then  You  took  me  by  surprise. 

Like  wakin'  up  from  the  longest  dream 
How  real  it  seemed  ' 

Until  Your  love  broke  through, 

I've  been  lost  in  a  fantasy 
That  blinded  me 

Until  Your  love  broke  through. 32 
He  could^careless  about  his  own  free  will.  He  was  vrhere  he 
wanted  to  be.  He  knew  that  in  God's  hands  he  would  always  be  / 
safe  and  the  best  was  always  sought  out  for  him. 

His  striving  to  know  God  symbolized  for  him  Free  Will, 
that  is  man  trying  to  draw  close  to  God.  But  God  sending  his 
saving  grace  symbolized  to  Luther  God's  predestined  will.  The 
awesome  power  of  God's  saving  grace,  the  grace  that,  Luther  ex¬ 
perienced,  was  such  that  it  Completely  overshadowed  his  own 
effort.  To  Martin  Luther  his  Free  Will  was  swallowed  up  by 
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God' 8  ^Predestined  plan.0*3 

How  deep  are  the  riches  end  the  wisdom  and 
the  knowledge  of  God.'  How  inscrutable  his 
Judgments t  how  unsearchable  his  x^aysj  For 
'who  has  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord?  Or 
who  has  been  his  counselor?  Who  has  given 
him  anything  so  as  to  deserve  return?' 

For  from  him  and  through  him  and  for  him 
all  things  are.  To  him  be  glory  forever. 
Amen.  -  Romans  11:33-36 


JLrx^S 

+*#&*+•*  • 
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